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THERE has, therefore, seldom been a more momentous decision
in this College than the appointment of the successor to Morley's
chair, The fate of the Arts Faculty hung upon it. If the man
appointed had merely regarded the post as a stepping-stone to
some more lucrative professorship, and had failed to identify
himself with the College, it might have been all over with the
Arts Faculty for many years.
The successor chosen was a young scholar born in Glasgow,
W. P. Ker, Some time after he was appointed, the Glasgow
chair of English (a more valuable one than his own) fell vacant.
It was expected that Ker would return to his native town. When
Ker's father suggested that his son might prefer to stick to
University College, an indignant Glaswegian retorted, cMon,
he's no a limpet.5 Ker, however, proved a limpet, for thirty-
three years.
Ker had not held the chair three years when the College was
shocked by the death of Alfred Goodwin. Goodwin's Latin
chair passed to A. E. Housman, his Greek chair to William
Wyse. Wyse regarded the shortcomings of his small and unfit
flock rather with sorrow than with anger; after two years of
disillusionment, he returned to Trinity College, Cambridge, to
find students less unworthy of his standard of scholarship. (It
is a pleasure, after thirty years, for an old student to pay a
tribute of respect to his exact and patient teaching.)
The journey in the opposite direction from Trinity College,
Cambridge, to University College, London, was made by
Wyse's successor, Arthur Platt (though Platt had left Trinity
some time before), Platt has told me that Wyse warned him
that he must not expect too much of us.
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